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the British colonial ports and thence to London and Amsterdam.
The City's bill brokers handled a correspondingly large share of
international mercantile paper. In 1763 Amsterdam, drained dry
of money by the English and Prussian borrowings for the late war
with France, experienced a financial crisis which shattered the
credit of some of its principal bankers and shook the stability of
Hamburg, Bremen, Berlin, Leipzig, and Stockholm. London
suffered least among the centres that traded in Dutch bills, and
perhaps gained most in the long run from the loss of foreign con-
fidence in Amsterdam.1 It is true that the next crisis, in 1772-3,
which began with a panic among the customers of the English
banks, following a burst of speculation, and spread eastwards
via Holland, did London credit as much disservice as it did that
of Amsterdam; but Amsterdam had more to lose. Its English
competitor drew level round about these years.

THE BANKER'S GRAFT

We must now make some attempt at classifying the banking
institutions which have already been referred to in the course
of our discussion of investment, credit paper, and financial
concentration. Until the eighteenth century very few enter-
prises that look like modern banks had made their appearance
at all. Not only did financiers who acted as bankers prefer to
call themselves something else; in most cases their banking was
carried on jointly with, and perhaps by virtue of, some other
occupation; and there have been occasions when the disposers
of capital funds actually took to money-lending and banking
in order to secure for themselves the opportunity of exploiting

1 'Wealth, it is said, no longer procured credit, or connection any more gained
confidence. The merchants of Europe remained for some time in consternation
because every trader feared for himself, amidst the ruins of the greatest houses. It
was at this crisis that the British traders shewed the greatness of their capitals, the
extent of their credit, and how little they regarded either loss or gain. . . - They
trusted correspondents, whose situations were extremely unstable, to a greater
amount than they had ever ventured to do in the most prosperous times. And they
made vast remittances to those commercial cities where the deepest distress was
supposed to prevail from the determination of the wealthiest bankers to suspend
the payment of their own acceptances/ G. Chalmers, An Estimate of the Comparative
Strength of Great Britain, edn. 1794, p. 117.